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Premises 

This  document  is  intended  to  provide  teachers  with 
ideas  for  writing  activities  that  children  will  find 
purposeful  and  meaningful.  Its  recommendations  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  children  learn  to  write  by 
writing.  Effective  writing  comes  from  practice  in 
writing  about  experiences  and  ideas  that  are  real  and 
relevant  to  the  writer. 

Writing  activities  must  be  purposeful  to  be  effective; 
the  child,  therefore,  must  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
writing  and  a  clear  idea  of  who  the  audience  will  be. 
The  purpose  behind  a  particular  piece  of  writing  will 
determine  its  form  and  the  kind  of  language  to  be 
used  in  it. 

Writing  instruction  need  not  be  limited  to  any 
particular  time  or  subject.  Indeed,  because  it  is  an 
expression  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  learning,  writing 
should  not  be  exclusively  associated  with  the  teaching 
of  language  arts,  but  should  go  on  throughout  the 
day  in  all  curriculum  areas. 

Children  need  time  and  encouragement  to  explore 
a  variety  of  forms,  structures,  and  content  in  their 
writing.  The  teacher’s  role  is  to  provide  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  for  writing  so  that  writing  becomes  habitual 
and  fluent.  Revision  and  proofreading  should  not  pre¬ 
cede  the  development  of  fluency,  but  they  are  important 
activities  at  the  appropriate  time.  Writing  activities 
should  be  initiated  by  both  the  child  and  the  teacher, 
and  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  engage  frequently 
in  writing  with  the  students.  Not  only  does  this  provide 
a  model  for  the  students,  but  it  also  allows  the  teacher 
to  gain  insights  into  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
of  writing  skills. 

The  rate  at  which  various  writing  skills  are  acquired 
will  depend  on  what  stage  of  development  a  child  has 
reached  and  on  the  number  and  range  of  writing  experi¬ 
ences  he  or  she  has  had.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  many  skills  may  be  most  readily  learned  while  the 
student  is  engaged  in  an  activity  that  requires  those 
skills,  not  when  focusing  his  or  her  attention  exclusively 
on  the  skills  themselves. 

The  teacher  should  always  begin  by  accepting  the 
child’s  existing  idioms  and  speech  patterns.  Usage  varies 
somewhat  from  region  to  region,  and  deviations  from 
standard  English  should  not  be  viewed  as  something  to 
be  eradicated.  However,  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  it  is  to  every  student’s  advantage  to  be  able  to 
use  standard  English. 

While  evaluation  should  be  co-operative,  positive,  and 
constructive,  it  should  be  recognized  that  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  evaluate  in 
depth  all  the  writing  that  a  student  does.  A  teacher- 
pupil  conference,  while  time-consuming,  is  a  produc¬ 
tive  way  of  helping  a  pupil  write  more  effectively. 

A  writing  folder  containing  samples  of  work  chosen  by 
the  writer  provides  some  experience  in  self-evaluation. 
When  they  are  the  intended  readers,  teachers  should 
try  to  respond  sympathetically  to  writing  and  not  just 
react  to  grammatical  and  mechanical  errors.  Though 
incorrect,  the  inventive  spellings  and  language  forms 
sometimes  used  by  students  are  often  indicators  of 
overgeneralizations  and  of  the  developmental  nature  of 
language  acquisition.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  example, 
for  young  children  to  overgeneralize  the  “s”  rule  for 


plurals  and  to  apply  it  at  first  to  such  words  as  man 
(mans)  or  mouse  (mouses).  Such  errors  are  actually 
indications  of  developmental  progress,  and  similar  pat¬ 
terns  of  progress  are  evident  as  children  engage  in  the 
writing  process.  Overgeneralizations  of  rules  should 
be  pointed  out  when  they  occur,  but  attention  to  these 
errors  should  not  displace  attention  to  the  content  or 
the  message  of  the  writing. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  an  inter¬ 
relationship  between  language  and  thinking.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  suggest  that  we  think,  for  the  most 
part,  using  words.  Writing  things  down  helps  to  clarify 
ideas  and  to  serve  as  a  record  of  what  we  know  about  a 
topic.  For  this  reason,  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  frequent  notes,  in  their  own  words,  in  journals, 
diaries,  or  notebooks.  The  communicative  function  of 
writing  is  reinforced  by  its  use  as  a  means  of  promoting 
and  clarifying  thinking. 


The  Nature  of  Writing  and 
the  Development  of  Writing  Ability 

Functions  and  Types  of  Writing 

The  functions  of  writing  described  by  James  Britton 
provide  a  framework  for  classifying  types  of  writing.1 
The  order  in  which  it  seems  most  natural  to  classify 
these  types  in  turn  reveals  a  great  deal  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  writing  ability. 

In  the  earliest  stages,  beginning  writers  most  natu¬ 
rally  use  what  may  be  termed  the  expressive  mode.  In 
this  kind  of  writing,  the  writer  expresses  personal  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  in  language  that  is  often  like  “written 
down  speech’’.  In  written  language,  students  must  learn 
to  articulate  thoughts  and  ideas  without  resorting  to  the 
sorts  of  immediate  cues  that  are  available  in  conversation, 
and  to  imagine,  rather  than  actually  see,  their  audience. 
As  they  learn  to  do  this,  they  become  better  equipped  to 
write  successfully  in  the  more  sophisticated  poetic  and 
transactional  modes. 

The  poetic  mode  is  more  concerned  with  the  form  of 
writing  than  are  the  expressive  and  transactional  modes. 
The  content  of  poetry  may  or  may  not  be  factual,  but 
communication  of  facts  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writ¬ 
ing.  The  reader  is  meant  to  experience  the  effect  of  the 
writing  rather  than  to  take  it  literally. 

The  other  extension  of  the  expressive  mode  is  the 
transactional  mode.  This  is  the  writing  we  use  to  “get 
things  done’’.  It  is  the  language  often  found  in  such 
areas  as  science.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize  factual 
information  and  present  it  with  precision  and  clarity  in 
such  forms  as  articles,  instructions,  minutes  of  meet¬ 
ings,  summaries,  outlines,  and  reports. 

In  the  early  stages  of  learning  to  write,  it  is  the 
expressive  form  that  comes  most  naturally  and  this  is 
the  one  that  teachers  should  emphasize.  Even  quite 
experienced  writers  may  have  to  deal  with  a  subject 
expressively  before  writing  about  it  in  a  poetic  or 
transactional  form. 


1 .  James  Britton,  Language  and  Learning  (Harmondsworth,  Middle¬ 
sex:  Penguin  Books,  1970). 
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Donald  Graves  suggests  that  the  writing  process  can 
be  organized  into  three  categories:  the  pre-writing  phase, 
the  composing  phase,  and  the  post- writing  phase.2  In 
the  pre- writing  phase  are  grouped  all  the  writer’s  activi¬ 
ties  before  writing,  activities  such  as  drawing  or  drama¬ 
tizing  or  discussing.  The  composing  phase  is  the  actual 
writing  time,  including  time  taken  to  use  resources  such 
as  a  dictionary,  a  thesaurus,  or  another  person  who  can 
respond  to  ideas  or  make  suggestions  about  possible 
phrasing  or  words  to  use.  The  post-writing  phase 
encompasses  all  that  follows  the  actual  writing,  such 
as  proofreading,  and,  if  appropriate,  displaying  the 
product. 

The  need  to  write  is  stimulated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  people  like  to  write  daily,  recording  personal 
experiences  in  a  “private  book”  or  diary.  In  school,  the 
need  arises  naturally  out  of  learning  experiences  which 
require  a  record,  a  report,  a  caption  under  a  diagram, 
a  script,  or  an  outline. 

Unplanned  events  -  a  wasp  in  the  classroom,  the  first 
snowfall  -  may  prompt  some  writing  activity.  Or  intro¬ 
ducing  the  students  to  specific  forms  of  writing  and 
their  uses  may  prompt  students  to  attempt  imitation  - 
adding  verses  to  “nonsense”  poetry,  for  example,  or 
writing  an  editorial  or  a  news  story. 

As  the  children  think  about  a  particular  writing  task, 
they  may  discuss,  draw,  play,  dramatize,  doodle,  or 
seemingly  just  stare  into  space.  As  they  begin  to  write, 
thoughts  are  cystallized  and  refined.  At  several  points 
before,  during,  and  after  the  actual  writing,  discussion 
with  others  can  help  the  writer  to  think  about  the  ideas 
or  to  revise  and  proofread  the  product.  Often  several 
writing  sessions  are  needed  to  complete  a  piece  of 
writing.  Teachers  should  be  aware,  too,  that  students 
often  become  frustrated  by  interruptions  or  by  the 
shortening  of  the  writing  period  to  do  other  tasks. 


2.  Donald  Graves,  “An  Examination  of  the  Writing  Processes  of 
Children”,  Research  in  the  Teaching  of  English  (Winter  1975), 
pp.  227-241. 


Beginning  Stages  (Pre- writing  and 
Composing  Phases) 

Making  writing  activities  seem  natural 
It  is  important  for  the  young  child  to  see  writing  as  a 
natural,  functional  part  of  the  environment.  Before  they 
come  to  school,  many  children  are  involved  in  writing 
to  some  extent  through  activities  such  as  printing  their 
names  or  copying  from  a  story  book. 

Teachers  make  writing  a  natural  part  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  by  labelling  objects  in  the  class,  making  road 
signs  as  needed  for  the  sand  box,  printing  titles  or  the 
names  of  things  constructed  by  the  children,  and  writ¬ 
ing  captions  or  sentences  on  drawings.  After  a  common 
experience  like  a  trip,  group  thank-you  letters  are  often 
written. 

Teachers  of  the  early  grades  have  many  useful  strate¬ 
gies  to  demonstrate  that  writing  is  a  natural  part  of  life. 
Some  are  listed  below: 

-  writing  down  an  apt  phrase  spoken  by  a  pupil  and 
displaying  it  in  the  classroom; 

-  making  up  a  new  verse  for  a  favourite  song  or  nursery 
rhyme; 

-  completing  statements  such  as  “I  am  happiest  when . . 

-  listing  things  that  are  yellow  (round,  loud,  etc.)  and 
making  the  list  into  a  poem  or  a  simple  picture  book; 

-  cutting  words  from  magazines  and  rearranging  them 
to  make  new  sentences; 

-  composing  group  or  class  chart  stories  after  a  common 
experience; 

-  making  up  sentences  about  topics  that  recall  feelings 
and  experiences  (for  example,  winter,  evening,  friends) 
and  shaping  them  into  a  “poetic”  form; 

-  choosing  interesting  words,  selecting  pictures  related 
to  the  concepts  they  stand  for,  and  then  writing  about 
the  concepts. 

Introducing  story-telling 

The  teacher  will  need  to  be  a  scribe  for  most  young 
children  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  introduction  to 
story-telling  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  students 
acquire  physical  dexterity  in  writing.  At  times  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  up  stories  on  their  own; 
at  other  times  they  should  be  given  the  experience  of 
making  up  stories  in  groups. 

Initially  the  teacher  or  the  child  or  the  group  starts  a 
discussion  of  a  topic.  The  topic  might  be:  a  real  event 
that  happened  outside  the  school;  an  object  or  game 
associated  with  an  activity  centre  (floor  blocks;  a  book; 
a  game  of  dress-up);  or  a  made-up  story.  After  the 
discussion,  the  child  or  group  decides  what  content  to 
include  and  then  dictates  the  story  while  the  teacher 
records  it.  For  most  children,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
revision  at  this  stage  of  development.  Then  the  story 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  author(s).  Some  may  be 
“published”  in  booklet  form.  The  importance  of  the 
teacher’s  participation  should  not  be  underestimated. 

The  quality  of  the  language  used  by  children  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  interaction  between  teacher  and  pupils 
when  pupils  are  at  play,  either  at  activity  centres  in  the 
class  or  on  the  playground.  When  they  have  a  sympathetic 
listener,  children  are  motivated  to  express  themselves 
as  fluently  as  possible,  and  the  dialogue  clarifies  and 
extends  their  thinking. 
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As  the  children  become  more  physically  adept  at 
writing,  they  begin  to  record  their  own  stories,  using 
the  teacher  chiefly  as  someone  to  talk  to  about  an  idea 
or  as  a  source  of  information.  Correct  spelling  is  encour¬ 
aged  through  the  use  of  a  personal  dictionary  in  which 
the  teacher  writes  down  the  word  needed  by  the  child. 

(It  helps  the  students  to  become  more  word-conscious 
if  they  attempt  to  spell  out  the  word  before  the  teacher 
prints  it.  Then  the  teacher  can  point  out  all  the  correct 
letters  the  child  has  used  and  indicate  what  parts  of  the 
word  need  to  be  altered.) 

Post-writing  Phase 

In  the  post- writing  phase,  several  decisions  need  to  be 
made.  Is  this  piece  one  that  will  be  evaluated  or  displayed? 
If  so,  what  needs  to  be  added  or  changed?  Who  will 
proofread  it?  How  will  it  be  shared?  Should  it  be  read 
aloud,  printed  in  a  class  magazine,  displayed  in  the 
classroom  or  school,  or  filed  in  the  personal  writing 
folder? 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  any  writing 
activity  is  the  sharing  of  the  work  produced.  Writers 
need  a  variety  of  audiences,  from  one  friend  to  readers 
of  a  published  manuscript.  One  way  to  give  each  per¬ 
son’s  writing  visibility  is  through  small-group  sharing. 
The  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  from  three  to  five. 

In  each  group,  all  share  their  writing.  Sometimes  each 
group  may  choose  one  piece  to  share  with  the  whole 
class. 

A  similar  type  of  organization  can  be  used  to  help 
children  revise  their  work.  As  each  piece  is  read  to  a 
small  group,  the  group  helps  the  writer  by  indicating 
the  most  interesting  parts,  where  the  meaning  is  not 
clear,  or  where  there  are  problems  of  language  usage. 

Other  ways  to  share  writing  include  reading  the  selec¬ 
tion  to  the  class  or  to  a  class  of  younger  children  or  on 
the  public  address  system  to  the  whole  school.  Work 
can  be  printed  in  the  class  or  school  newspaper,  class 
books  or  magazines,  books  for  the  Learning  Resources 
Centre  (library),  or  poetry  books  published  by  the  school 
board.  Letters  may  be  written  and  mailed  to  different 
people.  Writing  may  be  exchanged  with  another  class 
in  the  school,  in  another  province,  or  in  a  different 
country.  Displays  of  written  work  can  be  made  for  fairs 
or  as  a  follow-up  to  an  excursion. 

No  matter  how  many  “publics”  are  found,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  teacher  is  always  one  of  the 
main  audiences.  It  is  extremely  important  that  this 
signficant  figure  maintain  a  positive,  supportive  attitude. 
All  writers  have  an  emotional  attachment  to  their  writ¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  beginning  stages.  All  of  us  at 
times  find  it  difficult  to  change  or  delete  something  in 
our  writing.  Patience,  understanding,  and  a  willingness 
to  help  are  only  a  few  of  the  qualities  needed  to  encour¬ 
age  young  writers. 


Writing  and  Thinking 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  relationship  between 
language  and  thinking.  Because  it  is  not  directly  observa¬ 
ble,  thinking  is  difficult  to  describe.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  mental  process  is  based  on  drawing  inferences  from 
a  limited  amount  of  information.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  there  are  definite  links  between  the  thinking  pro¬ 
cess  and  language  in  general,  and  writing  in  particular. 

Writing  is  an  activity  requiring  thought  as  well  as  a 
graphic  demonstration  that  thought  has  occurred.  It  can 
be  used  to  articulate  ideas,  to  clarify  concepts,  and  to 
help  in  the  forming  of  hypotheses.  Writing  is  used  in 
the  process  of  thinking  to:  record  information  for  future 
use;  provide  a  visual  array  on  which  to  reflect;  display 
ideas  and  concepts  that  can  be  connected,  modified, 
extended,  or  discarded;  represent  thoughts  in  another 
form  to  help  clarify  them  (much  like  talking  to  oneself); 
refine  a  statement  until  it  is  precise. 

The  model  developed  by  Norris  M.  Sanders  in  Class¬ 
room  Questions:  What  Kind? 3  helps  clarify  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  thinking  and  language  are  interconnected. 
The  accompanying  chart  (see  next  page)  shows  his 
breakdown  of  mental  activities  into  various  “levels” 
along  with  a  list  of  types  of  writing  that  can  require 
thinking  at  the  level  indicated.  After  the  first  level  the 
thinking  at  each  subsequent  level  contains  elements  of 
the  type  of  thinking  of  each  preceding  level. 

In  any  form  of  writing  there  may  be  several  levels  of 
thinking  present  at  different  times.  Encouraging  children 
to  undertake  writing  activities  at  all  levels  will  help  to 
develop  their  capacity  for  more  sophisticated  forms  of 
thinking. 


3.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966). 
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Level 

The  Student 

Mental  activities 

Writing  and  representing  activities 

Memory 

recalls  or  recognizes 
information 

lists  facts;  writes  directions;  copies  from  a  book;  recalls  events;  fills  in 
blanks;  writes  spelling  lists 

Translation 

envisages  information 
represented  in  a  form 
other  than  the  original 

describes  an  object;  records  an  experiment;  writes  labels;  records 
measurements;  draws  a  picture  of  an  event;  graphs  information;  writes 
captions;  writes  out  an  interview;  makes  a  model  of  an  Indian  village 

Interpretation 

sees  relationships  and 
makes  generalizations 

lists  similarities  and  differences  when  comparing  two  things;  explains 
why  something  did  or  did  not  happen  (cause  and  effect);  tells  how  a 
story  might  have  been  different  if  a  particular  fact  or  detail  had  been 
altered  (‘‘If  the  canoe  had  not  been  there. . .”) 

Application 

uses  learned  infor¬ 
mation  to  solve 
a  real-life  problem 

makes  a  booklet  about  a  topic  by  using  skills  learned  earlier;  writes 
letters  to  people  to  identify  problems  and  suggest  solutions;  writes  a 
how-to  book;  writes  answers  to  mathematics  problems 

Analysis 

solves  problems  by 
identifying  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  problem 

classifies  and  records  information  ("How  do  you  know  a  tiger  is  a  wild 
animal?”);  draws  conclusions  in  a  science  experiment;  makes  a  list  of 
materials  needed  for  an  excursion 

Synthesis 

uses  original  thought 
to  solve  a  problem 

writes  poetry  (haiku);  designs  and  carries  out  an  experiment;  writes  an 
ending  to  a  story;  writes  a  story  of  a  ficitional  event;  paints  in  response 
to  music;  rewrites  an  ending  to  a  story;  writes  in  response  to  music; 
writes  what  came  before  a  story  started 

Evaluation 

makes  judgements 
based  on  own  criteria 
and  knowledge 

answers  questions  involving  assessment  of  behaviour  and  situations  ("Do 
you  think  Brad  was  right  to  do  what  he  did?”);  defends  or  disputes  a 
point  of  view;  evaluates  own  work 

The  Writing  Environment 

The  ideal  writing  environment  will  provide  students 
with  a  blend  of  freedom  and  guidance. 

Some  children,  when  entering  school,  have  been 
introduced  to  the  initial  stages  of  writing  through  printing 
names  and  copying  out  of  books.  Most,  however,  come 
equipped  only  with  some  control  of  oral  language  and 
an  acquaintance  with  other  forms  of  self-expression, 
such  as  picture-making  and  dramatizing. 

The  classroom  should  be  organized  to  promote  writ¬ 
ing  as  another  means  of  self-expression.  A  good  writing 
environment  is  one  that  encourages  all  self-expression 
-  not  exclusively  through  the  written  word,  but  also 
through  painting,  dramatizing,  modelling,  and  con¬ 
structing.  A  variety  of  materials,  such  as  different  sizes 
and  shapes  of  paper,  writing  tools,  resource  books,  and 
construction  materials  should,  therefore,  be  plentiful 
and  easily  available  to  the  students.  Examples  of  writ¬ 
ing  by  teachers,  parents,  and  students,  or  selections 
from  poetry  books  and  magazines,  may  be  displayed  - 
perhaps  on  a  "writing  wall”.  There  should  be  com¬ 
fortable  places  to  read  and  write. 

Beginning  writers  need  some  freedom  of  choice  in 
deciding  both  how  to  begin  writing  and  what  to  write 
about.  For  example,  one  child  might  need  to  draw 
before  writing,  another  may  need  to  go  off  and  think 
for  a  while,  and  a  third  may  wish  to  begin  writing 


immediately.  Sufficient  time  needs  to  be  allotted  so  the 
children  may  develop  their  ideas  properly.  The  teacher 
offering  guidance  in  the  choice  of  topics  may  steer  chil¬ 
dren  in  different  directions  depending  on  the  purpose 
of  a  particular  writing  assignment.  For  example,  if  the 
teacher  feels  that  the  exploration  of  writing  techniques 
is  called  for,  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  when  the  con¬ 
tent  is  familiar  to  them  students  have  more  time  to  think 
about  the  structures  and  conventions  of  language  and 
the  quality  of  their  handwriting.  At  such  times,  the 
teacher  might  want  to  suggest  that  the  children  write 
about  personal  experiences.  Conversely,  when  practice 
in  developing  ideas  and  expressing  them  clearly  and 
precisely  in  the  appropriate  vocabulary  is  needed,  imi¬ 
tation  of  prescribed  forms  -  of  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  poems,  for  example  -  might  be  suggested. 

Students  should  also  have  some  say  in  deciding 
what  pieces  they  will  revise  and  proofread  for  display 
purposes. 

Other  types  of  stimuli  are  also  important  to  the  growth 
of  writing  ability.  Frequent  interaction  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  important  for  several  reasons.  Discussions  will 
help  children  to  develop  oral  language  and  will  teach 
them  to  enjoy  exploring  ideas.  The  benefits  of  this  will 
be  felt  both  before  and  during  the  actual  writing.  Read¬ 
ing  to  students  daily  and  encouraging  them  to  read 
widely  and  often  will  foster  the  development  of  a  richer 
vocabulary. 
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The  teacher  may  also  help  the  students  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  how  to  translate  the  germ  of  a  story 
into  a  written  narrative.  As  young  writers  first  begin  to 
express  their  experiences  or  make  up  stories,  the  teacher 
can  help  by  writing  down  what  they  express.  After 
some  discussion  of  what  the  child  wishes  to  say,  the 
teacher  may  ask  appropriate  questions  to  clarify  or  ex¬ 
pand  an  idea,  and  modify  the  written  record  accordingly. 

Revisions  may  be  made  as  they  are  needed.  If  a  final 
version  is  necessary,  the  teacher  or  an  older  student  can 
transcribe  it.  (These  dictated  stories  are  also  very  useful 
in  helping  children  learn  to  read.  As  they  read  back 
their  stories,  many  words  become  part  of  their  sight 
vocabulary.) 

The  discussion  stage  may  also  involve  several  chil¬ 
dren.  Any  one  of  this  group  may  ask  a  question,  add 
new  information,  or  suggest  a  revision. 

Getting  a  response  to  their  compositions  may  greatly 
benefit  students.  Writing  can  be  shared  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  with  various  audiences.  The  teacher  and 
others  can  provide  reactions  to  both  the  content  and  the 
use  of  language  when  students  ask  questions  such  as 
“Will  you  read  this?”,  “What  do  you  think  of  this?”, 
“Does  this  make  sense  to  you?” 

Throughout  the  process  of  composition,  specific  skills 
can  be  taught  as  needed.  For  example,  the  appropriate 
time  to  teach  the  use  of  quotation  marks  is  when  dia¬ 
logue  is  to  be  used  in  a  story.  To  help  with  spelling  in 
the  writing  phase,  each  child  should  have  a  personal 
spelling  notebook  or  personal  dictionary.  Words  needed 
for  a  story  may  be  printed  in  these  books  by  the  teacher. 

Teachers  should  write  frequently  with  the  children. 
Practices  such  as  searching  for  an  appropriate  word  or 
striking  out  parts  can  thus  be  demonstrated  clearly.  An 
understanding  of  how  to  revise  and  edit  a  story  is  as 
essential  to  a  knowledge  of  how  to  write  as  is  a  sense  of 
how  to  compose  a  first  draft. 

Some  writing  should  be  done  by  each  student  every 
day.  The  writing  environment  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  may  be  used  to  encourage  the  production  of 
written  work  in  many  curriculum  areas  -  for  example, 
environmental  studies,  the  arts,  and  mathematics.  A 
good  writing  program  extends  well  beyond  the  “writing 
period”  as  such. 

Activities  That  Motivate 
Writing 

This  section  describes  a  number  of  activities  that  will 
help  children  to  get  started  writing.  It  is  not  meant  that 
all  should  be  used.  Rather,  each  teacher  might  choose 
those  activities  that  match  the  age,  abilities,  and  needs 
of  the  children.  The  activities  can  be  used  periodically 
throughout  the  year.  Written  descriptions  of  some  activi¬ 
ties  might  be  put  on  cards  and  placed  in  a  “writing 
centre”. 

1.  Pattern  Stories 

Ask  the  child  to  write  a  different  version  of  a  story  like 
“This  Is  the  House  That  Jack  Built”,  but  using  the 
same  pattern.  For  example,  a  child  might  write: 

This  is  the  cricket  that  sat  on  the  log. 

This  is  the  bird  that  ate  the  cricket  that  sat  on  the  log. 

This  is  the  cat  that  chased  the  bird  that . . . 


2.  Round-Robin  Stories 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  from  three  to  five.  One 
child  in  each  group  writes  the  first  line  of  a  story  and 
passes  it  to  the  second  person  in  his  or  her  group.  Each 
person,  in  turn,  adds  a  line  until  the  story  is  complete. 
For  some  children,  it  may  be  advisable  to  provide  the 
first  line.  Sometimes  all  groups  can  start  with  the  same 
first  line,  while  at  other  times  each  group  could  use  a 
different  opening.  The  groups  may  share  the  completed 
stories  with  each  other  by  reading  them  aloud. 

3.  Picture  Sequences 

Show  the  children  a  series  of  three  or  four  related 
pictures.  Let  the  children  arrange  the  pictures  to  tell  a 
story.  Then  ask  each  child  to  write  a  set  of  captions 
for  the  pictures.  The  same  technique  can  be  used  with 
cut-up  cartoon  strips  (cartoons  without  a  dialogue  are 
best).  Another  alternative  is  to  have  the  children  try  to 
write  the  story  so  that  the  pictures  are  not  needed  as 
an  aid  to  understanding. 

4.  Riddles,  Jokes,  and  Puns 

Set  a  short  time  for  sharing  jokes  each  day  for  four  or 
five  days.  Then  have  the  children  write  out  several 
jokes  or  puns  for  a  class  collection  to  share  with  others. 

5.  Inanimate  Pairs 

This  activity  helps  children  learn  to  use  dialogue.  Ask 
the  children  to  imagaine  what  might  be  said  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  related  inanimate  objects.  The  class, 
in  a  brainstorming  session,  might  make  a  list  including 
such  objects  as  a  pencil  and  an  eraser,  a  running  shoe 
and  the  sidewalk,  a  tennis  ball  and  a  tennis  racquet. 
Then  have  each  student  write  a  conversation  that  might 
occur  between  one  of  the  pairs. 

6.  What  Would  It  Be  Like  to  Be  a ...  ? 

Ask  the  children  to  make  a  list  of  inanimate  objects 
-  e.g.,  an  old  shoe,  ice  at  a  skating  rink,  a  sea  shell. 
Then  ask  them  to  write  a  diary  entry  from  the  object’s 
point  of  view. 

7.  Strange  Situations 

To  encourage  children  to  speculate  and  to  fantasize,  ask 
them  to  develop  stories  based  on  unlikely  situations. 
Ideas  like  the  following  might  be  provided  for  the 
students  as  starting  points: 

You  open  your  bedroom  door  and  come  face  to  face 
with  a  gorilla  (lion,  giant,  spider). 

You  arrive  at  school,  walk  into  the  classroom,  and 
find  yourself  in  a  strange  place. 

A  character  on  the  television  screen  calls  to  you  and 
holds  out  a  hand.  You  step  through  the  screen  and . . . 

8.  Greeting  Cards 

(A  large  collection  of  different  types  of  greeting  cards 
is  needed  for  this  activity.) 

After  the  children  have  looked  at  the  designs  of  the 
cards  and  the  messages,  ask  them  to  try  to  write  a 
simple  verse  for  a  specific  type  of  card.  (They  might 
also  try  to  design  a  card  to  go  with  a  message.)  An 
extension  of  this  activity  is  to  ask  the  children  to  write 
in  specific  forms  such  as  haiku  or  cinquain. 
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9.  Spin-a-Story 

Prepare  a  chart  that  has  three  dials  with  spinners  on 
them.  Around  the  first  dial  put  six  or  eight  characters, 
such  as:  Donald  Duck,  the  Incredible  Hulk,  Humpty 
Dumpty.  On  the  second  dial  put  a  list  of  objects,  such 
as:  electric  roller  skates,  a  wallet,  a  budgie.  The  third 
dial  shold  show  locations:  a  telephone  booth,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  lake,  a  soccer  field.  The  items  may  be  realistic 
or  zany.  Have  each  child  spin  all  three  dials  in  turn  and 
construct  a  short  story  or  poem  using  the  character, 
object,  and  place  shown  on  the  dials. 

This  technique  may  be  used  also  with  follow-up 
activities.  The  first  wheel  might  suggest  reading  assign¬ 
ments,  such  as  finding  and  reading  a  magazine  article 
about  something  mentioned  in  the  story.  The  second 
wheel  might  suggest  writing  activities,  such  as  writing 
a  letter  to  the  author  or  to  a  character  in  the  story.  The 
third  wheel  might  suggest  other  forms  of  self-expression, 
such  as  making  a  poster  to  advertise  the  story,  making 
a  mobile  of  the  characters,  reading  a  part  of  the  story 
onto  a  tape. 

10.  Finishing  a  Story 

Have  the  children  get  all  writing  materials  ready  before 
they  come  to  sit  near  the  teacher.  Then  tell  (do  not  read) 
a  story  to  the  class.  The  children  will  need  to  listen 
carefully  in  order  to  respond  to  intonations  and  visual 
clues.  Stop  the  story  at  an  appropriate  place  and  have 
the  children  continue  by  writing  the  end  to  the  story. 
Some  children  may  wish  to  write  what  they  think  happened 
before  the  point  where  the  story  began. 

Different  moods  for  this  activity  can  be  created  by 
altering  the  lighting  (using  only  a  candle,  for  example), 
by  playing  music,  or  by  meeting  under  a  parachute. 
Seating  the  children  in  a  limited  space  on  the  floor  can 
create  a  sense  of  how  it  might  feel  to  be  in  an  igloo, 
a  tepee,  a  rabbit  warren,  or  a  spaceship. 

An  extension  of  this  activity  is  to  ask  a  child  to  begin 
the  activity  by  telling  part  of  a  story. 

11.  Photographs 

(This  activity  helps  children  to  develop  a  sense  of  order 
in  their  writing.) 

Ask  each  child  to  bring  a  personal  or  family  photograph 
to  school.  Then  have  the  children  write  accounts  explain¬ 
ing  when,  where,  and  on  what  occasion  the  picture  they 
have  brought  was  taken.  The  exercise  might  be  followed 
by  having  the  children  examine  the  pictures  and  para¬ 
graphs  and  try  to  guess  who  wrote  each  explanation. 

An  alternative  form  of  sharing  might  be  to  display 
the  pictures  and  written  accounts  in  a  “mixed-up” 
pattern.  The  task  of  matching  the  photograph  with  the 
written  account  will  show  the  children  how  important  it 
is  to  write  clearly. 

A  variation  of  this  activity  might  be  to  use  photo¬ 
graphs  from  published  material.  In  that  case,  the  pictures 
chosen  should  reflect  a  universal  idea,  a  familiar  scene 
or  idea,  something  familiar  seen  from  a  different  per¬ 
spective,  or  something  unusual. 

12.  Stories  for  Younger  Children 

Give  the  children  time  to  examine  many  picture  books 
from  the  Learning  Resources  Centre.  Then  ask  the  chil¬ 
dren,  singly  or  in  small  groups,  to  write  and  illustrate  a 


story  for  younger  children.  After  the  story  is  complete, 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  them  to  read  their 
story  to  a  younger  class  (or  small  group  of  younger 
children). 

13.  Folk  Tales,  Myths,  and  Legends 

Many  folk  tales,  myths,  and  legends  offer  explanations 
of  such  natural  phenomena  as  rainbows,  geographical 
features  like  large  hills  and  islands,  and  the  physical 
features  of  animals.  After  reading  several  such  stories 
to  the  class,  have  the  class  make  a  list  of  notable  physi¬ 
cal  features  and  natural  phenomena  from  the  local  area. 
Ask  each  student  to  write  a  folk  tale,  myth,  or  legend 
using  one  choice  from  the  list.  The  stories  might  then 
be  gathered  together,  illustrated,  and  added  to  the  Learning 
Resources  Centre. 

14.  Heroes  and  Heroines 

Ask  the  children  as  a  group  to  invent  a  hero  or  heroine 
with  mystical  powers.  The  first  piece  of  writing  assigned 
for  this  activity  might  require  each  child  to  imagine 
what  this  character  looks  like  and  to  make  a  card  (simi¬ 
lar  to  a  hockey  or  baseball  card)  featuring  the  character. 
Then  the  teacher  might  pose  a  problem  for  the  hero  or 
heroine  to  resolve  and  ask  the  children  to  write  a  story 
showing  how  that  character  used  his  or  her  unusual 
powers  to  solve  the  problem. 

15.  Models 

Give  the  children  appropriate  pieces  of  excellent  writ¬ 
ing,  such  as  poetry  or  rhymes,  and  ask  them  to  attempt 
to  write  in  a  similar  style.  Some  guidance  to  help  the 
children  decide  what  to  write  about  may  be  needed. 

16.  Displays 

(One  of  the  most  powerful  motivators  for  children  is 
seeing  their  own  work  on  display.) 

Put  children’s  writing  on  display  on  the  bulletin  board 
whenever  possible.  Explore  the  possibilities  of 
“publishing”  poems  in  class  or  school-board  antholo¬ 
gies  and  encourage  the  children  to  make  calendars  in 
which  each  month  has  its  own  poem  and  a  suitable 
illustration.  Or,  finally,  provide  opportunities  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  have  “one-person  shows”  containing  samples 
of  their  writing  and  art  work. 
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Writing  Across  the  Curriculum 

Writing  is  an  important  tool  needed  in  all  curriculum 
areas.  It  can  be  used  to  explore  ideas,  to  clarify  con¬ 
cepts,  to  record  information,  to  share  discoveries,  to 
entertain,  and  to  examine  and  solve  problems.  There 
are  many  opportunities  in  curriculum  areas  other  than 
language  arts  to  develop  and  to  extend  competence  in 
writing.  When  it  is  a  natural  part  of  a  learning  activity, 
writing  is  seen  by  children  to  have  a  real  purpose. 

In  a  subject  area  such  as  science,  students  can  use 
writing  to  clarify  and  organize  concepts.  To  accomplish 
this,  students  should  not  just  fill  in  the  blanks  or  copy 
notes  from  chalkboards  or  texts.  They  should  be  asked 
to  rephrase  information  in  their  own  words,  using  new 
terms  as  they  understand  them,  even  though  this  process 
is  often  time-consuming.  Those  children  who  first 
appear  to  understand  new  concepts  should  be  asked  to 
explain  them  orally  and,  at  times,  in  writing  to  those 
who  do  not. 

Children  need  frequent  opportunities  to  choose  both 
what  they  want  to  learn  about  and  what  form  they  will 
use  to  demonstrate  what  they  have  learned.  This  can  be 
done  within  the  context  of  a  unit  planned  by  the  teacher 
or  when  a  student  follows  a  particular  interest.  As  an 
example,  a  student  might  choose  to  learn  more  about 
hunting  tools  in  a  unit  about  an  Inuit  community.  The 
information  might  be  expressed  through  a  series  of  dia¬ 
grams  with  captions  or  through  models  accompanied  by 
an  oral  presentation,  with  information  on  cue  cards  as 
a  memory  aid. 

Instruction  in  specific  skills  should  be  given  as  needed. 
This  can  be  done  with  one  student,  a  small  group,  or, 
occasionally,  with  the  whole  class.  For  example,  when 
undertaking  a  study  of  consumerism,  several  students 
needed  instruction  in  interviewing  strategies  -  specifical¬ 
ly,  what  sort  of  questions  to  ask  and  how  to  word  them. 
After  completing  their  interviews,  they  decided  to  re¬ 
cord  the  information  they  had  collected  in  graph  form. 
Both  the  interviewing  and  the  graph-drawing  techniques 
were  learned  as  they  were  needed. 

Many  units  of  study  offer  natural  opportunities  for 
writing.  These  should  be  exploited  and  a  variety  of 
forms  of  writing  should  be  encouraged.  Listed  below 
are  some  types  of  writing  that  might  be  used  by  chil¬ 
dren.  The  lists  are  not  meant  to  be  complete,  but  are 
intended  to  serve  only  as  examples. 

1.  Types  of  Writing  for  Specific  Topics  and 
Activities 

a)  Exploring  uncharted  territory 

-  jotted  notes  of  facts 

-  diaries,  journals,  and  logs 

-  maps 

-  news  accounts 

-  plans  for  a  trip  to  space 

-  letters 

-  accounts  of  fictional  adventures 

b)  Visiting  a  fire  station 

-  letters  of  permission  or  thanks 

-  observation  lists:  sights,  sounds,  smells 

-  chart  stories  about  the  trip 

-  directions:  on  maps,  with  labels  in  sentences 

-  stories  about  firefighters 


c)  Conducting  an  experiment 

-  lists  of  problems  to  be  solved 

-  accounts  of  what  was  done 

-  predictions  of  what  might  happen 

-  observations  expressed  in  graphs,  charts,  phrases, 
or  sentences 

-  conclusions  and/or  generalizations 

-  announcements  of  the  findings 

d)  Viewing  a  film 

(e.g.,  about  volcanoes) 

-  lists  of  facts  about  volcanoes 

-  descriptions  of  eruptions 

-  comparisons  of  the  film  footage  with  still  photo¬ 
graphs 

-  stories  featuring  volcanoes 

-  sets  of  questions  to  guide  learning  about  volcanoes 

-  accounts  (perhaps  imaginary,  in  part)  of  the  sound 
of  an  erupting  volcano 

2.  Types  of  Writing  Within  Other 
Curriculum  Areas 

a)  Communications 

-  labels 

-  graphs 

-  maps 

-  diagrams 

-  charts 

-  measurements 

-  activity  cards 

-  announcements 

-  outlines  for  oral  reports 

b)  Environmental  studies 

-  records  of  observations 

-  charts  of  real  events 

-  interviews 

-  scripts 

-  letters 

-  outlines 

-  lists  of  facts 

-  records  of  experiments 

-  notes  in  sentences 

-  booklets 

-  magazine  or  newspaper  articles 

c)  The  arts 

-  responses  to  films,  pieces  of  music,  etc. 

-  descriptive  paragraphs 

-  scenarios 

-  song  lyrics 

-  captions 

-  comparisons  (e.g.,  between  a  picture  and  a  poem 
on  the  same  topic) 

-  drawing,  then  writing 
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A  Teacher  Checklist  of  the  Kinds  of 

Writing  in  the  Primary-Junior  Divisions4 

1 .  Types  of  Writing  Needed  for  Personal 
and  Social  Use 

(for  self,  family,  friends,  relatives,  classmates, 
and  teachers): 

-  components  of  personal  identification  -  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  etc. 

-  personal  descriptions  (of  self) 

-  reminders,  messages  (including  telephone  messages), 
requests 

-  lists  of  things 

•  to  do,  to  prepare 

•  to  tell  others  to  do 

•  to  buy 

•  to  remember 

-  records  of  things  done  (e.g.,  books  read) 

-  letters  and  notes 

•  to  thank 

•  to  invite,  to  greet,  to  wish  (e.g.,  a  speedy 
recovery,  bon  voyage ) 

•  to  accept  or  refuse  invitations 

•  to  express  sympathy 

•  to  congratulate 

•  to  advise  or  caution 

•  to  request  permission 

-  short  pieces  designed  to  entertain  (e.g.,  chants, 
team  cheers,  slogans,  jokfes,  riddles,  puns,  acros¬ 
tics,  acronyms) 

-  poems  (e.g.,  couplets,  quatrains,  verses,  haiku, 
cinquains,  diamonds) 

-  short  prose  pieces  (e.g.,  anecdotes,  stories,  dia¬ 
logues,  skits) 

-  longer  prose  pieces  about  self  (e.g.,  description  of 
personal  features  and  characteristics;  description 
of  personal  background  and  family;  diary  or  jour¬ 
nal  entries;  special-interest  diaries  about,  say,  col¬ 
lections  of  coins  or  stamps,  bird  watching,  a  trip 
or  holiday) 

-  reports  of  events,  experiences 

-  private  pieces  about  personal  concerns,  feelings, 
or  problems 

2.  Types  of  Writing  Needed  to  Participate 
as  a  Learner  in  School 

(for  self  and  classmates;  and  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  parents,  as  evaluators): 

-  subject  notes  and  answers  to  questions 

-  questions  to  be  answered  by  oneself  or  others 

-  assignments  (e.g.,  making:  labels  for  diagrams, 
captions  for  drawings  and  visual  displays,  maps, 
charts,  titles,  “legends”) 

-  summaries  (e.g.,  brief  notes,  main  ideas  in  point 
form,  conclusions) 

-  outlines  (e.g.,  topic  titles  and/or  main  headings, 
subheadings,  details  in  point  form) 

-  comparisons  (e.g.,  lists  of  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences) 

-  classifications  (e.g.,  descriptions  of  the  reasons 
for  placing  things  in  particular  categories) 

-  definitions  and  examples 

-  records  of  experiences,  events,  films,  experiments, 
field  trips,  etc. 


-  descriptions  of  group-work  projects  and  reports  on 
the  projects 

-  statements  of  rules 

-  directions  (e.g.,  instructions  for  conducting  an 
assembly,  steps  in  a  procedure) 

-  analyses  (e.g.,  of  component  parts  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages) 

-  statements  of  conclusions  or  preferences,  including 
descriptions  of  how  they  were  arrived  at 

-  predictions  and  forecasts 

-  expositions  of  the  arguments  for  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  debatable  issue 

3.  Types  of  Writing  Needed  for  Public  Purposes 

(for  a  larger  than  class-size  audience  and  in  some 

formal  situations): 

-  forms  (e.g.,  registration,  entry,  application) 

-  announcements  (e.g.,  to  an  audience  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  to  the  school) 

-  notices  (e.g.,  of  club  or  team  meetings,  of  events) 

-  slogans  (e.g.,  for  T-shirts,  lapel  buttons,  bumper 
stickers,  posters) 

-  statements  relating  to  community  concerns 
(e.g.,  conservation,  pollution,  vandalism,  human 
rights,  safety) 

-  advertisements  (e.g.,  notices  of  lawn  sales,  lost 
and/or  found  notices,  descriptions  of  items  wanted 
to  buy  and/or  sell) 

-  letters 

•  to  officials  requesting  class/school  visit  or 
interview 

•  to  various  people  expressing  appreciation, 
thanks 

•  to  public  agency  or  government  ministry 
requesting  information  or  service 

•  to  editor(s)  of  class/school  newspaper  or 
magazine 


4.  Courtesy  of  Frank  McTeague,  Board  of  Education  for  the  Borough 
of  York,  Toronto. 
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Evaluation 

Introduction 

In  the  context  of  writing,  the  purpose  of  evaluation  is 
to  provide  information  for  students  that  will  help  them 
to  write  more  effectively.  Besides  promoting  a  greater 
knowledge  of  language  and  how  to  use  it,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  should  help  children  learn  how  to  assess  their  own 
work.  The  process  of  evaluation  should  involve  the 
writer,  the  teacher,  and,  at  times,  the  writer’s  peers. 

Evaluation  will  be  of  use  to  teachers  both  in  diagnos¬ 
ing  individual  students’  writing  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  in  determining  the  degree  of  success  of  the  writing 
program  in  any  subject  area.  Once  completed,  the  evalu¬ 
ation  enables  teachers  to  report  to  parents  in  a  clear, 
precise  way. 

Writing  may  be  evaluated  too  frequently  and  in  inap¬ 
propriate  ways.  Current  research  suggests  that  a  positive, 
constructive  approach  that  concentrates  on  content  is 
best.  Over-emphasis  on  language  errors  may  inhibit  the 
development  of  writing  abilities  (e.g.,  in  order  to  avoid 
making  mistakes,  students  may  restrict  their  vocabulary 
to  words  which  are  easy  to  spell  and  their  sentence 
structure  to  the  most  elementary  constructions).  It  is 
especially  important  in  the  early  stages  of  learning  to 
write  that  the  teacher  concentrate  on  what  the  child  is 
saying  and  not  on  such  mechanical  details  of  language 
as  correct  spelling  and  punctuation.  Editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  are  procedures  that  need  to  be  used  when  prepar¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  writing  for  display.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
particular  attention  can  be  paid  to  such  things  as  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling. 

Assessment  may  be  geared  to  provide  the  teacher 
with  three  different  types  of  information.  Diagnostic 
evaluation  helps  to  determine  the  specific  needs  of  the 
children.  Formative  or  ongoing  evaluation  provides 
information  about  the  progress  towards  certain  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  program  as  a  whole.  Summative  evaluation 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a  unit  or  term,  or  of  the  year,  and 
gives  information  about  how  individual  students  have 
developed  in  relation  to  the  course  objectives. 

The  teacher’s  role  in  evaluation  is  to  make  positive 
comments  and  suggestions  which  will  help  children 
learn  to  make  better  decisions  about  their  writing.  The 
volume  of  writing  children  produce  makes  it  impossible 
to  offer  significant  comments  on  all  of  it.  Students  are 
encouraged,  therefore,  to  maintain  control  of  their  writ¬ 
ing  through  their  involvement  both  in  choosing  what  is 
to  be  evaluated  and  in  the  evaluation  process  itself. 

One  role  of  the  student  in  evaluation  is  to  consider 
carefully  advice  from  the  teacher  and  peers  and  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  incorporate  what  seems  useful  into  the  writing. 
As  writing  competence  increases,  the  students  should 
assume  more  and  more  responsibility  for  evaluating 
their  own  writing  and  for  editing  their  work  for  dis¬ 
play.  This  in  turn  should  encourage  students  to  become 
objective  evaluators  and  constructive  editors  of  their 
own  and  others’  work. 


Evaluative  Techniques 

The  following  brief  outline  describes  four  types  of 
evaluative  technique  that  could  enhance  the  success  of 
the  writing  program. 

The  writing  folder 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  preserve  samples  of 
their  writing  in  a  writing  folder  (a  file  folder,  large 
envelope,  or  scrapbook).  These  samples  can  be  chosen 
by  the  student  and  teacher  together,  or  by  either  in¬ 
dependently.  Two  or  three  pieces  a  month  might  be 
included.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  folder  containing 
these  representative  pieces  will  go  with  the  student  to 
his  or  her  new  class. 

Some  teachers  and  students  like  to  use  two  folders. 
One  is  as  described  above  and  is  open  for  anyone  to 
read.  The  other  folder  is  reserved  for  the  writer’s  use 
and  contains  material  that  is  partly  finished  or  that  is 
not  to  be  shared  with  anyone. 

The  writing  conference 

Periodically,  the  student  and  the  teacher  should  discuss 
the  contents  of  the  student’s  writing  folder  in  a  writing 
conference  in  order  to  determine  what  progress  is  being 
made.  A  simple  record  of  what  the  student  hopes  to 
accomplish  in  the  writing  program  might  also  be  kept 
in  the  folder. 

The  writing  conference  is  a  widely  used  method  of 
giving  students  individual  help.  It  usually  takes  a  few 
minutes  every  two  or  three  weeks,  though  this  will  vary 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  particular  student.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conference,  the  teacher  and  student  should  dis¬ 
cuss  the  new  pieces  of  writing  in  general  terms  and  in 
the  light  of  the  objectives  previously  set.  It  is  important 
that  the  student  examine  the  writing  samples  to  determine 
his  or  her  relative  success  in  meeting  the  stated  objectives. 
The  teacher’s  role  is  that  of  helper  rather  than  critic.  By 
encouraging  student  self-appraisal,  the  teacher  shows 
respect  for  the  student’s  opinions.  Leading  questions  - 
for  example,  “What  do  you  think  about...?”,  “Can 
you  think  of  another  way  to  say ...?”,  “What  part  do 
you  feel  proudest  of  having  written?  Why?”  -  help  the 
student  to  focus  on  his  or  her  key  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  At  this  point,  the  teacher  and  student  need  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  add  one  or  two  new  objectives 
to  the  list. 

The  writing  clinic 

The  writing  clinic  gives  the  teacher  and  class  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  co-operate  in  evaluating  pieces  of  writing. 
Some  students  may  offer  their  writing  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion  (the  option  of  doing  so  anonymously  should 
be  open  to  them).  So  that  everyone  can  see  the  sample 
easily,  copies  in  large  print  on  chart  paper  or  transparen¬ 
cies  for  use  on  the  overhead  projector  should  be  made. 

Before  starting,  the  group  should  establish  ground 
rules,  such  as:  only  one  person  speaks  at  a  time;  the 
first  comment  made  by  an  individual  should  be  positive 
and  constructive;  repetition  of  a  point  may  be  made 
only  if  the  speaker  elaborates  on  it;  and  negative  com¬ 
ments  should  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  a  con¬ 
structive  suggestion.  The  activity  will  help  students  to 
develop  ways  of  talking  about  language,  and  it  will  help 
them  become  more  aware  of  what  constitutes  good 
writing. 
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The  teacher's  written  comments 
The  comments  written  by  the  teacher  on  students’  work 
should  be  brief  and  clear.  It  is  probably  best  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  one  or  two  things  the  writer  has  done  well  and 
to  try  to  comment  on  the  student’s  message.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  try  for  a  positive,  encouraging  tone,  though 
suggestions  for  improvement  may  certainly  be  made. 
The  teacher’s  written  comment  should  also  serve  as  a 
model  of  effective  writing  in  that  it  should  have  a  clear 
message  that  may  be  readily  understood  by  the  student. 
Some  sample  comments  are  listed  below: 

-  I  understand  now  how  to  repair  a  flat  tire. 

-  You  have  explained  your  science  experiment  so  well 
that  I  am  sure  anyone  could  follow  your  directions 
and  repeat  it. 


-  Your  story  about  being  lost  in  the  bush  made  me 
understand  how  frightening  the  experience  might  be. 

Your  phrases  “ _ ”  and  “ - ”  made 

me  feel  how  cold  you  were  in  the  bush  at  night. 

-  I  know  you  understand  what  you  wrote,  but  I  had 
trouble  following  your  directions  to  build  the  model. 
At  our  next  writing  conference  I  will  ask  you  first  to 
tell  me  how  to  build  one.  Then  you  might  try  to  write 
your  explanation  again. 

In  making  written  comments  on  a  student’s  work,  it  is 
important  to  remember  how  adults  help  children  learn 
to  speak.  When  a  child  uses  language  like  “He  goed  to 
the  store’’,  most  adults  respond  by  saying,  “Yes,  he 
went  to  the  store.’’  This  unobtrusive  way  of  using  re¬ 
phrasing  to  encourage  correct  speech,  instead  of  pointing 
out  mistakes,  needs  to  be  applied  to  helping  children 
learn  to  write  as  well.  After  determining  the  meaning, 
the  teacher  helps  the  student  to  rework  it  more  accept¬ 
ably. 

Checklists 

1 .  Checklist  of  writing  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes 
One  type  of  checklist  may  focus  on  specific  skills, 
habits,  and  attitudes  to  be  developed  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  list  can  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
teacher  and  students  for  group  use  (in  the  writing  clinic) 
or  for  individual  instruction  (in  the  writing  conference). 
Preparing  a  checklist  is  beneficial  because  it  helps  to 
clarify  objectives.  Checklists  are  most  useful  when  the 
items  are  specific  and  concise. 

The  following  list  was  constructed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  an  individual  student.  It  is  an  open  list;  new  objec¬ 
tives  may  be  added  and  old  ones  deleted  at  any  time, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  student.  The  sample 
items  are  suggestions  only. 


Student’s  name: 

Rating: 

1-5  (Low  to  high) 

Skills,  habits, 
attitudes 

Date 

listed 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.  Feb. 

Mar. 

enjoys  writing 

Sept.  12 

2 

2 

3 

4 

writes  daily 

Sept.  12 

1 

2 

2 

4 

seeks  help  as  needed 

Oct.  4 

4 

3 

4 

uses  writing  to  think  out 
problems 

Oct.  4 

2 

7 

uses  interesting  opening 
sentences 

Oct.  21 

3 

3 

uses  varied  sentences 

Oct.  21 

2 

3 

organizes  facts  well 

Nov.  23 

3-4 

uses  words  appropriately 

detects  and  corrects  mistakes 

proofreads  with  peer 

makes  a  draft  for  display 
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2.  Criteria  checklist 

A  different  type  of  checklist  may  be  used  to  evaluate 
specific  pieces  of  writing.  This  list  would  focus  on  a  list 
of  criteria  compiled  by  the  teacher  and  students  together. 
After  the  student  has  rated  his  or  her  work,  the  teacher 
also  records  a  rating.  This  provides  students  with  an  idea 
of  how  successful  they  have  been  in  criticizing  their  own 
work  objectively.  The  ratings  should  not  be  totalled. 


Student’s  name: 

Rating: 

1-5  (Low  to  high) 

Criteria 

Student  Teacher 

1 .  ideas  and  development 

3 

2.  word  choice 

3  4 

3.  organization 

4  3 

4.  appropriateness  of  examples 

3 

5.  spelling  and  punctuation 

2  3 

Author’s  comments: 


Teacher’s  comments: 


Questionnaires 

Questionnaires  are  especially  useful  for  peer  evaluation. 
They  can  be  constructed  by  the  students  and  teacher. 
They  will  need  revision  as  a  student’s  needs  change. 

Name  of  writer  _ 

Name  of  reader  _ 

1 .  What  do  you  like  best  about  this  story? 

2.  What  words  did  you  like  best? 

3.  What  did  you  learn  by  reading  it? 

4.  In  what  ways  could  the  author  make  the  story  better? 

Self-evaluation 

The  aim  of  all  evaluation  exercises,  ultimately,  is  to 
develop  the  student’s  facility  for  self-evaluation.  One 
strategy  teachers  can  use  to  encourage  self-evaluation  is 
to  make  revision  and  proofreading  integral  parts  of  the 
writing  process.  A  self-evaluation  checklist  can  help 
students  learn  how  to  revise  their  own  work.  The  follow¬ 
ing  sample  questions  suggest  the  best  order  of  priorities 
for  any  effective  revision  -  that  is,  revising  comes  first 
on  the  content  level,  not  on  the  language-usage  and 
mechanical  levels.  Next,  the  language  is  polished  and, 
finally,  the  piece  of  writing  is  proofread. 

The  following  are  examples  of  questions  that  might 
be  adapted  for  use  when  revising.  Some  questions  are 
not  appropriate  for  all  stages  of  development. 

a)  Beginning  writers 

1.  Did  I  finish  my  story? 

2.  Did  I  leave  out  any  words? 

3.  Did  I  leave  a  space  between  each  word? 

4.  Did  I  use  too  many  “ands”  to  connect  sentences? 


b)  More  advanced  writers 

1 .  Did  I  leave  out  an  interesting  part? 

2.  Did  I  use  the  most  suitable  words  I  could  find? 

3.  Did  I  use  punctuation  and  capital  letters 
correctly? 

c)  Mature  writers 

1.  Did  I  stay  on  topic? 

2.  Are  my  ideas  in  a  logical  order? 

3.  Will  readers  feel  the  way  I  want  them  to  feel? 

Sample  Units 

Introduction 

The  learning  units  that  follow  have  a  number  of  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  classroom.  They  are  organized  around 
specific  topics  rather  than  in  subject  bands.  They  foster 
independence  by  providing  the  student  with  some 
choice  both  in  what  is  to  be  learned  and  in  how  the 
learning  will  be  demonstrated.  They  provide  time  for 
the  teacher  to  work  with  individuals  on  specific  skills 
in  meaningful  contexts. 

A  flexible  approach  to  the  use  of  space  and  time  is 
essential  if  the  units  are  to  be  effective.  Children  will 
be  working  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  classroom  and 
sometimes  outside  the  classroom.  The  amount  of  time 
needed  for  a  unit  will  vary  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
group.  Suggested  times  are  approximate,  and  teachers 
should  feel  free  to  alter  the  time  spent  to  suit  the  needs 
of  their  students. 

Each  unit  has  been  organized  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  to  illustrate  several  possible  approaches.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  teachers  will  design  their  own  units  as  well. 

Before  starting  any  unit  there  are  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered: 

-  What  skills  will  be  learned  through  the  content  empha¬ 
sized? 

-  What  stimuli  are  needed  to  motivate  the  students? 

-  How  will  the  work  be  evaluated? 

-  How  much  time  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  unit? 

-  What  resources  are  available  both  inside  and  outside 
the  school? 

Writing  From  Observation 

This  unit  consists  of  a  series  of  activities  that  provide 
students  with  opportunities  to  record  accurately  what 
they  sense.  The  activities  may  be  used  in  the  order  they 
appear  here,  or  some  items  may  be  taken  out  for  use  in 
another  context  (e.g.,  environmental  studies).  Each  ac¬ 
tivity  is  followed  by  a  number  of  suggestions  for  ways 
of  extending  the  students’  experiences,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  opportunities  to  sharpen  their  awareness  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  develop  their  ability  to  respond  to  what  they 
observe.  Some  activities  are  not  suitable  for  use  with 
all  children.  The  teacher  will  need  to  decide  which  are 
appropriate. 

Activity  1 

Ask  the  students  to  listen  to  all  the  sounds  that  they  can 
hear  in  the  class.  After  a  few  minutes  have  the  children 
share  their  findings.  Record  their  suggestions  on  the 
chalkboard  or  on  chart  paper.  Encourage  the  students  to 
use  words  that  really  let  us  “hear”  the  sound  (e.g.,  the 
hum  of  a  light,  the  creak  of  a  chair). 
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Repeat  the  activity,  suggesting  to  the  students  that 
they  extend  their  hearing  outside  of  the  immediate 
classroom  as  far  as  they  can.  Again,  record  the  responses, 
emphasizing  precise  language.  This  might  be  a  natural 
break  for  some  students.  Other  classes  may  wish  to 
continue  with  the  next  part  immediately. 

Take  the  students  on  an  excursion  outside  the  classroom. 
(The  students  should  bring  materials  for  taking  notes 
with  them.)  Ask  the  students  to  record  as  accurately 
as  possible  all  the  sounds  they  can  hear  outside  the 
school.  Set  the  ground  rules:  find  a  spot  at  least  three 
metres  from  anyone  but  in  sight  of  the  teacher;  do  not 
talk  to  anyone.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  the  students. 

At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  signal  to  the 
children  to  return.  In  the  classroom,  make  a  common 
list  of  sounds.  Ask  the  students  to  compare  different 
ways  of  describing  the  same  sounds.  Ask  them  which 
descriptions  seem  better  to  them  and  why. 

A  class  “poem”  can  be  made  by  juxtaposing  differ¬ 
ent  sounds.  The  order  of  the  sounds  can  be  changed  to 
produce  different  effects. 

Assignment:  Students  should  choose  some  of  their 
sounds  and  order  them  so  as  to  create  an  interesting 
effect.  Students  might  share  their  efforts  in  groups  of 
four  or  five.  Each  group  might  then  choose  one  piece 
to  share  with  the  whole  class. 

Extensions: 

1.  Bring  in  a  tape  of  sounds  recorded  around  the  home. 
Have  students  guess  what  the  sounds  are.  Ask  them  to 
describe  the  sounds. 

2.  Have  groups  of  students  make  tapes  of  sounds. 
Working  as  a  class  or  in  small  groups,  the  children  could 
try  to  identify  the  sounds. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  use  one  or  more  sounds  in  a 
story.  The  sound  should  play  an  important  role. 

Activity  2 

Provide  a  number  of  real  objects,  such  as  shells,  acorns, 
a  shoe,  and  stones.  Allow  the  children  to  look  at  one 
object  to  consider  its  colour,  size,  and  shape.  Have  the 
students  record  their  observations  as  precisely  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Ask  them  to  repeat  the  procedure,  this  time  consid¬ 
ering  such  things  as  weight,  texture,  smell,  and  sound 
when  tapped.  The  children  might  also  try  to  describe 
the  object  in  its  natural  place.  Personal  impressions  are 
acceptable.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  make  general  observations  which  could  be 
classified  later. 

Assignment:  Students  should  make  word  pictures 
describing  the  object  or  making  a  statement  about  it. 
The  form,  whether  prose  or  poetry,  is  optional. 

Extensions: 

1 .  Bring  in  four  or  five  things  of  a  similar  type,  such  as 
equal  quantities  of  sugar,  salt,  baking  soda,  and  flour. 
Ask  the  children  to  write  descriptions  of  the  objects  that 
would  help  someone  distinguish  among  them. 

2.  Bring  in  a  bag  of  things  with  interesting  textures. 
Ask  the  children  to  shut  their  eyes,  stick  their  hands 

in  the  bag,  and  try  to  describe  what  the  objects  touched 
feel  like.  Volunteers  might  read  their  descriptions  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  tries  to  guess  what  the  object  de¬ 
scribed  is. 


3.  Show  a  film  with  strong  visual  images.  The  first 
showing  should  be  for  enjoyment.  Ask  the  students  to 
write  down  their  responses  to  the  film. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  five  senses  and  ask  the  students 
to  suggest  descriptive  words  appropriate  to  each  sense. 
Record  the  words  on  separate  sheets  of  chart  paper,  one 
for  each  sense. 

5.  Have  the  students  write  “puzzle  pen  portraits”. 
These  are  descriptions  of  well-known  public  figures, 
who  are  not  identified  directly.  The  results  might  be 
displayed  beside  a  silhouette  of  the  subject. 

Activity  3 

During  this  activity  the  students  will  make  use  of  the 
schoolyard.  Ask  each  student  to  go  to  a  different  area  of 
the  schoolyard  and  record  his  or  her  independent  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  spot.  After  about  fifteen  minutes,  have 
the  students  meet  in  small  groups  to  share  their  observa¬ 
tions.  The  group  members  can  help  each  other  to  clarify 
meanings  or  to  add  important  details. 

Assignment:  Students  should  write  a  description  of 
their  site.  Details  should  be  included  to  help  the  reader 
“see”  the  place. 

Extensions: 

1.  Ask  each  child  to  make  a  map  of  the  site. 

2.  Have  the  children  repeat  the  assignment,  but  using  a 
different  place,  perhaps  outside  the  schoolyard. 

3.  Have  the  children  repeat  the  assignment  using  the 
same  location  but  at  a  different  time  of  day  or  year. 
Compare  the  resulting  descriptions  with  the  earlier  ones. 

4.  Ask  the  children  to  record  similar  sorts  of  descrip¬ 
tions  in  a  daily  journal.  Entries  should  be  brief  and 
personal.  The  writer  may  choose  to  share  them  with  the 
class  or  not. 

5.  Ask  the  children  to  write  haiku  poetry  based  on  some 
of  their  observations. 

Activity  4 

Divide  the  children  into  groups  of  four  or  five.  Provide 
each  group  with  the  following  items:  a  container  of 
water  with  a  narrow  neck;  a  balloon;  and  an  efferves¬ 
cent  tablet.  Give  the  children  the  following  instructions: 
place  the  tablet  in  the  balloon;  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
container  tightly  with  the  balloon’s  opening,  letting 
the  tablet  drop  from  the  balloon  into  the  water;  record 
what  you  see  happen.  Following  the  giving  of  the  third 
instruction,  but  prior  to  the  demonstration,  ask  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  guess  what  will  happen. 

Have  groups  follow  the  instructions  and  record  their 
findings.  One  member  of  the  group  might  read  the 
results  to  the  class,  or  the  findings  might  be  written  on 
chart  paper.  If  charts  are  used,  the  students  might  think 
about  which  type  of  record  -  chart  or  continuous  narra¬ 
tive  -  is  more  effective. 

Extensions: 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  devise  and  complete  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

2.  Ask  the  students,  individually  or  as  a  class,  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  their  observations  of  a  class  animal. 

3.  Have  the  students  set  up  a  weather  station  and  report 
(over  the  public  address  system)  on  such  things  as  pre¬ 
cipitation,  temperature,  air  pressure,  cloud  cover,  wind 
direction,  and  wind  velocity. 
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Evaluation 

As  suggested  earlier,  not  all  activities  can  or  should  be 
done  by  a  class.  If  interest  wanes,  leave  the  unit  and 
come  back  to  it  later.  About  half  way  through  the  unit, 
and  again  at  the  end,  have  each  student  choose  one  or 
two  pieces  of  writing  to  revise  and  submit  for  a  re¬ 
sponse  by  the  teacher.  Teacher  comments  should  focus 
on  the  clarity  of  writing  and  should  be  designed  to  help 
the  student  become  more  precise. 

Writing  Poetry 

Writing  poetry  offers  exciting  opportunities  to  play  and 
experiment  with  language.  It  also  promotes  conciseness 
and  an  awareness  of  the  power  of  words  and  encourages 
precise  observation  and  sensitivity  to  people  and  to 
one’s  environment.  Poetry  written  by  children  and  others 
should  be  read  aloud  in  class  often. 

Sometimes  children  will  write  in  specific  forms  such 
as  the  cinquain  or  haiku.  Adherence  to  poetry  with  rigid 
structures  can  create  problems  for  children,  as  can  their 
feeling  that  poetry  must  rhyme.  First,  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  write  their  inner  thoughts  and  feelings 
spontaneously.  Then  the  material  can  be  structured  in 
poetic  form.  Although  poetry  is  treated  separately  here, 
it  should  be  an  optional  form  of  expression  in  many 
other  writing  activities.  The  activities  or  exercises 
suggested  should  be  adapted  by  teachers  to  suit  the 
needs  of  their  classes.  The  activities  can  either  be  used 
in  teacher-directed  lessons  or  put  on  activity  cards  for 
individual  use.  At  first,  it  is  better  to  introduce  poetry 
with  some  teacher-directed  lessons. 


1.  Acrostic  poems 

With  the  class,  make  a  list  of  persons,  places,  and 
things.  Choose  one  name  from  the  list  and  print  it 
vertically  on  the  chalkboard.  Beside  each  letter,  write 
a  word  or  phrase  that  begins  with  the  letter  and  that  is 
related  to  the  name.  The  last  line  must  also  serve  as  an 
ending. 


S 

H 

A 

R 

K 


wift 

ardy 

wesome 

esourceful 

ing 


2.  Concrete  poems 

Have  the  children  describe  an  object  by  arranging 
descriptive  words  to  show  the  idea  visually. 


The  rocket 
tall 


silver 

sharp 

arrow 

gleaming 

thrusting 

reaching 


PEED 


\ 

%■ 


3.  Action  poems 

The  emphasis  when  writing  this  form  is  on  action 
words,  with  or  without  descriptive  phrases. 

Suggest  that  the  students  list  a  number  of  ideas  about 
a  common  topic.  Then  have  them  write  the  ideas  so  that 
each  line  is  an  action.  The  last  line  should  provide  a 
suitable  ending. 

Laughing  down  the  stairs 
Running  to  the  tree 
Uncovering  the  presents 
Smiling  at  the  surprise 
Dancing  over  to  Mom 
Hugging  Dad. 

4.  Song  lyrics 

Children  come  in  contact  with  verse  often  when  they 
hear  songs  sung. 

Have  the  children  choose  a  piece  of  music  with 
lyrics,  then  replace  the  words  with  their  own  and 
“sing-a-poem”. 

5.  ‘7  wish ...”  poems 

This  activity  can  be  used  with  children  of  any  age.  The 
object  is  to  make  up  a  verse  out  of  wishes. 

Distribute  a  sheet  of  paper  with  different  shapes  on  it 
to  each  person.  Each  shape  has  the  words  “I  wish”  in 
it.  The  children  fill  in  each  shape.  Then  they  arrange 
the  lines  into  a  suitable  order,  adding  other  lines  as 
needed. 


I  wish 

the  sun  would 
shine 


I 

wish 
the  ice 
would  melt 


I  wish 
I  could  play 
baseball 


I  wish  it  were 
my  favourite 
season 


There  are  many  extensions  of  this.  Other  stems  that 
might  be  used  are:  “I  love  to  hear. . “Love  is. . 
“Brown  is . . .”. 

6.  Diamond  poems 

Diamond  poems  start  and  end  with  nouns  that  are 
opposites.  The  poems  have  seven  lines.  The  first  and 
seventh  lines  have  one  word  each  -  nouns  that  are 
opposites.  The  second  and  sixth  lines  have  two  words 
each  which  describe  the  nouns;  the  third  and  fifth  lines 
have  three  words  each.  The  fourth  line  is  the  longest 
and  marks  the  change  from  the  opening  idea  to  its 
opposite. 
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As  an  introduction,  the  teacher  should  show  the 
children  several  examples.  It  would  help  some  students, 
too,  if  the  class  made  up  a  list  of  opposites  to  be  used 
when  writing. 

Fall 

Colours,  leaves 
Frost,  cooler,  flurries 
Harvest  thanksgiving  -  bird,  flowers 
Easter,  newness,  rain 
Growth,  beauty 
Spring 

7.  Animal  crackers 

Have  the  students  brainstorm  to  compile  a  list  of  human 
activities  that  can  be  described  in  terms  of  animal  traits 
(e.g.,  laughing  like  a  hyena).  Then  ask  the  students  to 
write  a  short  verse  or  sentence  using  some  of  these 
phrases. 

Having  run  like  a  deer 

I’m  as  hungry  as  a  bear 

But  too  tired  to  eat  even  like  a  mouse. 

8.  Cinquains 

The  cinquain  is  a  form  poem  which  follows  a  specific 
pattern.  The  poem  contains  five  lines,  each  of  which 
has  a  distinct  purpose.  The  first  line  has  one  word  -  the 
title.  Two  words  describing  the  title  make  up  the  second 
line.  Three  words  describing  a  related  action  make  up 
the  third  line.  Line  four  has  four  words  describing 
feelings  appropriate  to  the  title.  The  last  line  has  one 
word  which  is  another  word  for  the  title. 

Song 

Spiritual,  uplifting 
Flows  with  magic 

Delicate,  triumphant,  thrilling,  mysterious 
Melody 


9.  Haiku 

Another  poem  with  a  specific  form  is  haiku.  Originally 
Japanese,  haiku  has  been  adapted  to  English.  Each 
poem  is  usually  one  sentence  of  seventeen  syllables  set 
out  in  three  lines.  The  first  and  last  lines  have  five 
syllables  each.  The  subject  matter  of  haiku  is  often  the 
moment  of  insight  inspired  by  some  fleeting  event  in 
nature  -  the  flight  of  a  butterfly,  say,  or  the  falling  of  a 
raindrop.  Though  some  people  suggest  that  haiku  is  too 
complex  a  form  to  use  at  the  elementary  school  level, 
others  find  that  it  can  be  used  successfully. 

A  lovely  garden 

The  birds  have  flown  to  sunnier  places 

The  snow  starts  to  fall. 


Writing  on  Themes 

The  main  advantage  of  a  thematic  unit  is  that  it  gives 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  engage  the  child’s  interest 
in  a  topic  of  his  or  her  choice.  Having  chosen  the  topic, 
the  child  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  it  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  to  be  naturally  motivated  to  write  about  it.  Thus, 
writing  becomes  a  functional  activity,  not  an  academic 
exercise. 

Thematic  units  also  encourage  children  to  develop  a 
number  of  different  learning  and  writing  skills.  Such 
units  provide  a  variety  of  pre-writing  activities  that 
can  lead  naturally  to  different  types  of  writing  activi¬ 
ties.  This  way  of  learning  allows  children  to  learn  at 
their  own  rate  and  gives  the  teacher  time  to  work  with 
those  needing  help. 

Before  deciding  to  use  a  particular  theme,  the  teacher 
should  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  topic.  If  there 
seems  to  be  enough  scope  in  the  theme,  the  teacher 
should  check  to  see  what  resources  are  available  both 
in  and  out  of  the  school. 
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1.  Time 

A  teacher  and  his  or  her  students  might  wish  to  explore 
a  unit  on  “time”  because  of  its  interest  to  children  at 
the  Primary  and  Junior  levels  and  because  of  the  many 


related  topics  that  are  likely  to  come  to  light  as  possibilities 
for  further  exploration.  In  the  initial  stages,  an  idea 
chart  is  a  useful  tool  for  recording  some  of  these  related 
ideas. 


Future  time 

-  time  travel 
(time  machines 

-  predictions  of 
science  fiction 
writers 


mm. 


Ways  of 
organizing  time 
-  schedules  (e.g.,  TV 
guide;  bus,  train; 
school  time¬ 
table)  J 


Measurement 
of  time 

-  Stonehenge 

-  sundials,  sand-glasses 

-  calendars 

-  watches  and  clocks 

-  seconds,  minutes, 
hours,  days,  months, 
years 


TIME 


Infinite 

time 


Beliefs 
about  time 
-  myths  and 
superstitions 


Telling  time 
-  children 
make  games 


HSH 


Time  and  distance 

-  relative  speeds  1 

of  animals 

-  relative  speeds  of 

various  types  of  loco¬ 
motion,  transportation 
(e.g.,  walking, 
running;  bicycle,  , 
car;  train, plane;  jm 

rocketship)  fmm 


-  • 


Astronomical  time 

-  time  zones 
(e.g.,  longitude) 

-  earth’s  rotation 
around  the  sun 

-  movements  of 
other  planets 


Musical  time 

-  metronome 

-  effects  of  dif¬ 
ferent  rhythms 
on  people 


Seasonal  time 

-  bird  and  animal 
migrations 

-  planting  and  s . 

harvesting 


§§ff  Past  time 

T V  _  ctort 


-  start  of  universe 

-  prehistoric  period 

-  period  of 
recorded  history 


Dating 

methods 

-  zoological  and 
anthropological 
(e.g.,  dinosaurs  and 
other  extinct  animals; 
human  evolution) 

-  geological  and 
botanical 


Biological  time 

-  plant  life  cycles 

-  human  life  cycles 

-  life  cycles  of  other 
animals 

-  insect  life 
cycles 
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a)  Providing  a  stimulus 

There  are  many  possible  ways  to  introduce  this  unit. 
The  opportunity  might  grow  naturally  out  of  a  response 
to  a  student’s  question.  Or  some  students  might  be  late 
frequently  and  a  class  meeting  to  talk  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  might  lead  to  this  unit.  A  discussion  of  time  could 
develop  out  of  other  learning  units  such  as  space,  the 
community,  a  woodlot  study,  the  family.  The  teacher 
could  also  introduce  the  topic  directly  by  setting  up 
an  interest  centre  with  appropriate  books,  magazines, 
pictures,  and  objects  (e.g.,  clocks,  pendulums). 

b)  Exploring  the  idea 

Have  a  brainstorming  session  with  the  children  to  com¬ 
pile  a  list  of  ideas  and  things  associated  with  time.  The 
teacher  is  a  group  member  and  may  make  suggestions 
too  (the  silence  between  students’  suggestions  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  the  teacher  to  include  a  new  idea). 
The  list  is  never  “closed”,  but  may  be  added  to,  as 
new  ideas  emerge,  at  any  time  after  the  initial  brain¬ 
storming  session. 


c)  Stating  the  problem 

Have  each  student  choose  a  sub-topic  related  to  the 
theme  and  record  it  in  the  form  of  a  title  or  question 
(e.g.,  Measuring  devices;  How  is  time  measured?; 

How  did  we  get  our  calendar?;  How  to  make  a  model 
of  a  sundial).  At  this  point  the  student  needs  to  decide 
whether  to  work  independently  or  with  one  or  more 
partners. 

d)  Framing  questions  to  guide  learning 

Have  the  students  decide  what  questions  they  need  to 
answer  to  solve  their  problem.  The  questions  should  be 
recorded  in  a  notebook  and  should  serve  as  a  guide 
to  direct  investigation.  Some  examples  follow: 

Measuring  devices 

What  different  kinds  are  there? 

How  does  each  work? 

When  were  they  developed? 

How  to  make  a  model  of  a  sundial 
When  were  they  used,  and  by  whom? 

How  does  a  sundial  work? 

What  materials  will  I  need? 

Especially  in  the  early  stages,  students  might  benefit 
from  showing  their  questions  to  the  teacher  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  approval. 

e)  Gathering  information 

Have  students  begin  to  gather  information  by  following 
up  the  questions  they  have  devised.  The  teacher  should 
act  as  a  facilitator  and  stimulator,  helping  children  learn 
specific  skills  (e.g.,  how  to  consult  an  index),  listening 
to  the  children  describe  their  discoveries,  asking  appro¬ 
priate  questions  to  extend  the  children’s  thinking  about 
the  topic,  and  helping  children  acquire  materials  as  they 
are  needed. 

Before  the  students  start  their  research,  it  might  be 
useful  to  teach  some  skills  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  These 
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might  include:  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue;  how 
to  make  jot  notes  (the  jot  notes  will  be  expanded  upon 
at  a  later  stage  and  recorded  with  the  appropriate 
questions  prior  to  final  publication). 

As  a  child  becomes  experienced  in  this  mode 
of  learning,  further  requirements  can  be  made  (for 
example:  You  must  use  several  different  kinds  of  sources; 
one  of  your  sources  must  be  something  other  than 
print  -  e.g.,  observing,  interviewing,  or  conducting 
simple  experiments  involving  time). 

The  time  allowed  for  this  section  should  be  flexible. 

f)  Organizing  the  material 

The  questions  devised  to  guide  learning  often  make 
useful  headings  under  which  to  list  details  of  the  find¬ 
ings.  Some  information  is  best  represented  through 
diagrams,  pictures,  maps,  or  charts.  Recording  can  be 
done  initially  in  point  form. 

The  task  of  organizing  the  material  may  be  simplified 
in  a  number  of  ways.  One  is  to  have  the  children  record 
each  fact  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper.  These  fact  sheets 
can  be  kept  in  an  envelope  until  they  are  needed.  Then, 
the  slips  can  be  moved  around  easily  to  try  out  different 
ways  of  organizing  all  the  available  facts. 

Another  good  way  of  helping  children  organize  their 
material  is  to  have  them  write  each  question  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  sheet  of  paper.  Facts  and  comments  about  the 
question  can  be  recorded  on  that  sheet.  This  allows  the 
student  to  stroke  out  items  that  are  not  to  be  used  and 
to  put  the  remainder  in  an  appropriate  order. 

g)  Presenting  the  findings 

The  forms  of  presentation  will,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  the  material.  In  each  case,  however,  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  write  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  they 
can,  and  to  illustrate  their  responses,  where  appropriate, 
with  drawings  or  sketches.  For  example,  a  presentation 
related  to  the  topic  “Measuring  devices”  might  include 
diagrams  of  a  clock,  a  sundial,  and  a  sand-glass,  with  a 
written  explanation  of  how  each  works.  The  presenta¬ 
tions,  after  editing  by  the  authors,  might  be  posted  in  a 
classroom  or  hallway  display. 


Children  should  also  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
read,  look  at,  and  listen  to  the  findings  of  others,  and  to 
make  suggestions  which  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
final  product.  When  encouraging  students  to  contribute 
to  other  authors’  projects,  the  teacher  might  ask  them 
to  think  about  the  following  questions:  What  is  good 
about  the  information,  organization,  pictures,  diagrams, 
models,  and  written  explanations?  What  parts  do  I  find 
not  clear?  What  might  be  done  differently  to  make  the 
presentation  better? 

Comments  based  on  questions  such  as  these  could  be 
shared  in  large  as  well  as  small  groups.  During  this  type 
of  evaluation  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  encourage 
the  evaluators  to  make  positive,  constructive  comments. 

h )  Generalizations 

After  all  reports  have  been  made,  a  session  should  be 
devoted  to  making  generalizations  about  time.  This 
can  be  done  with  the  whole  class.  The  level  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  generalizations  will  vary  from  group  to 
group.  It  is  a  difficult  process,  and  the  group  will  need 
considerable  help.  A  partial  list  is  included  as  an 
example. 

-  Time  is  measured  in  many  ways. 

-  Life  forms  may  follow  cyclic  patterns. 

-  Most  objects  and  relationships  change  through  time. 
The  degree  of  change  is  variable. 

-  Many  types  of  behaviour  are  influenced  by  time. 

-  Time  is  infinite. 

2.  Mammals 

Part  1 

The  study  of  mammals  might  follow  from  a  visit  to  a 
zoo  and/or  from  watching  television  programs  about 
animals.  Another  way  of  stimulating  students’  interest  in 
the  project  would  be  to  have  them  listen  to  taped  animal 
sounds  and  try  to  identify  the  animals. 

Part  2 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  have  them  list  as  many 
animals  as  they  can  in  a  specified  length  of  time.  They 
might  list  them  under  the  appropriate  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Assign  some  students  to  collect  the  lists  and 
print  all  the  different  names  on  chart  paper. 

Part  3 

In  the  next  period  ask  the  children  to  classify  the  ani¬ 
mals  under  the  headings  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  amphibi¬ 
ans,  insects,  and  mammals.  This  could  be  done  by  the 
class  as  a  whole.  The  names  on  the  chart  paper  could  be 
marked  with  different  colours  to  indicate  their  category. 

The  students’  assignment  at  this  point  would  be  to 
write  a  short  note  giving  a  few  descriptive  examples  for 
each  category.  A  discussion  of  what  to  include  would 
be  helpful,  especially  if  this  is  a  first  experience  with 
note-making  for  the  children. 

Part  4 

Assign  some  students  to  print  the  list  of  mammals  on 
another  piece  of  chart  paper.  Have  the  class  suggest 
additions. 

Discuss  what  mammals  are  and  what  they  have  in 
common.  List  these  characteristics  on  the  chalkboard  as 
they  are  named. 
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At  this  point,  the  students’  assignment  is  to  write  a 
note  making  general  statements  that  are  thought  to  be 
true  about  mammals.  Statements  like  “Most  mammals 
have  hair  or  fur’’,  “All  mammals  are  bom  alive”,  etc., 
might  be  included.  Even  incorrect  student  responses 
should  be  included.  As  the  study  of  the  topic  progresses, 
ask  the  students  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statements 
on  the  list. 

Part  5 

Have  each  student  choose  one  mammal  from  the  list. 
Try  to  encourage  each  student  to  avoid  duplicating 
another  child’s  choice,  as  resources  may  be  limited. 
Once  the  choices  are  made,  have  each  child  decide 
what  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  mammal  he  or  she 
has  chosen.  The  child  should  write  his  or  her  list  of 
questions  to  be  answered  in  a  record  book. 

For  a  few  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  subse¬ 
quent  session,  teachers  might  hold  discussions  about 
possible  learning  resources,  interview  techniques,  ways 
of  taking  notes,  and  methods  of  recording  and  presenting 
information. 

Part  6 

During  the  time  spent  gathering  information,  children 
may  need  instruction  in  such  specific  skills  as  using  a 
card  catalogue,  an  encyclopaedia,  a  magazine,  or  a  table 
of  contents.  It  is  extremely  important  to  help  children 
focus  on  what  information  is  useful  and  what  is  not. 

The  teacher  should  try  to  ensure  that  “gathering  infor¬ 
mation”  does  not  become  just  a  copying  exercise  be¬ 
cause  the  students  do  not  really  understand  what  they 
are  reading. 


Part  7 

Children  need  to  make  decisions  about  how  to  organize 
and  present  their  findings.  This  stage  may  take  several 
sessions,  and  a  variety  of  materials  for  both  written 
and  non-written  forms  of  presentation  (e.g.,  pencils, 
writing  paper.  Plasticine,  construction  paper,  glue, 
scissors)  should  be  readily  available.  As  each  piece  is 
completed  it  should  be  added  to  a  display  table. 

3.  Exploration 

In  environmental  studies  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  exploits  of  explorers.  A  useful  assignment  to  give 
students  is  to  ask  them  to  simulate  some  of  the  work 
and  adventures  of  exploration  by  putting  themselves  in 
the  place  of  the  explorer.  The  following  list  of  suggested 
activities  includes  only  a  selection  from  a  wide  range  of 
possibilities.  They  have  been  listed  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  apply  to  explorers  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future. 

a)  Preparation  for  the  trip 

-  Map  a  route  to  the  unexplored  area. 

-  Make  a  list  of  supplies  required.  Include  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  medicine,  and  tools. 

-  Decide  what  kinds  of  people  should  be  included  in 
the  party  (e.g.,  a  doctor). 

-  Write  an  advertisement  inviting  others  to  make  the 
trip. 

-  Design  a  balanced  menu  to  last  two  weeks. 

-  Provide  a  detailed  description  of  the  transportation 
device(s)  to  be  used.  Illustration  with  sketches  and 
models  is  permitted. 

-  Imagine  what  will  be  discovered  in  the  new  place  and 
record  the  thoughts  in  a  diary. 
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b)  Activities  during  the  trip 

-  Write  daily  personal  diary  entries  (sketches  may  be 
included). 

-  Make  entries  daily  in  the  expedition’s  log  book. 

-  Write  letters  home  to  your  family,  a  friend,  or  a 
business  associate. 

c)  Activities  after  the  trip 

-  Work  with  a  friend  and  tape  an  interview. 

-  Write  a  newspaper  article  telling  about  the  return  of 
the  expedition. 

-  Make  paintings  or  models  to  demonstrate  what  was 
found  on  the  trip. 

Most  of  the  activities  suggested  here  involve  writing. 

A  form  of  drama  known  as  three-dimensional  learning 
might  be  an  effective  follow-up  to  the  whole  unit.  A 
large  map  could  be  drawn  on  the  floor  of  the  class. 

Have  the  children  divide  into  groups.  Each  group  would 
choose  one  aspect  of  the  unit  to  demonstrate  through 
pantomime.  The  presentations  could  be  of  any  part  of 
the  study,  including:  those  listed  above;  legends  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  new  area;  problems  encountered  on  the 
journey.  After  the  groups  have  prepared  their  pantomimes, 
a  narrative  could  be  composed  to  link  the  parts  together. 


4.  Spiders 

The  way  in  which  writing  tasks  are  undertaken  as  a 
natural  extension  of  the  activities  connected  with  explor¬ 
ing  a  particular  topic  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
account  of  how  a  Junior  Division  class  developed  a  unit 
on  spiders. 

This  unit  started  from  the  excitement  of  one  seven- 
year-old  student  who  read  a  book  about  spiders.  He  was 
stimulated  enough  to  want  to  share  the  book  in  the  class 
sharing  time  that  day.  Then  he  asked  if  he  could  make 
a  booklet  about  spiders. 

When  finished,  the  booklet  consisted  of  nine  pages 
of  drawings  with  two  or  three  sentences  of  explanation 
underneath  each  picture.  While  working  on  the  project, 
he  gathered  a  number  of  books,  magazines,  and  film¬ 
strips  from  the  Learning  Resources  Centre.  He  worked 
at  producing  the  booklet  on  and  off,  for  several  days. 


During  his  production  of  the  booklet,  he  shared  his 
findings  from  time  to  time  with  the  class.  Several  other 
children  became  interested  in  spiders,  and  the  group 
decided  to  make  a  “spider”  display.  Included  in  the 
display  were  books,  magazines,  and  printed-out  ques¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  How  do  spiders  catch  their  food?  What  do 
spiders  eat?  How  does  a  spider  make  a  web?  How  does 
a  spider  reproduce?). 

Two  children  made  a  table-top  model  of  a  building 
where  spiders  might  be  found  easily.  It  consisted  of  a 
construction-paper  background,  on  which  were  drawn 
such  features  as:  windows  and  webs;  a  set  of  construction- 
paper  stairs  attached  to  the  back  wall;  Plasticine  and 
wood  models  of  boxes,  barrels,  and  assorted  junk 
stacked  in  strategic  places;  and  artfully  distributed  Plasti¬ 
cine  models  of  spiders. 

Films  and  filmstrips  about  spiders  were  ordered  and 
shown,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  to  those  (a 
considerable  number)  who  were  interested. 

Great  excitement  occurred  several  times  when  spiders 
were  discovered  in  the  class.  Several  were  captured, 
and  some  children  built  a  terrarium  for  them.  They 
found  it  easier  to  construct  the  terrarium  than  to  keep 
the  spiders  in  it.  They  worried  about  putting  glass  on 
the  top  and  stopping  air  from  getting  in,  but  paper  did 
not  hold  the  spiders  in. 

The  text  of  the  booklet,  without  the  illustrations,  was 
reproduced  for  further  use.  Eventually  most  children 
chose  to  invent  their  own  illustrations  to  accompany  the 
text.  Those  who  could  not  read  the  print  by  themselves 
asked  the  author  or  another  student  or  the  teacher  to 
help  them  to  read  the  print.  Often,  beginning  readers 
would  return  to  their  helper  to  share  the  reading  of  each 
page  before  illustrating  it. 

Many  children  were  interested  in  learning  more  about 
spiders  and  recording  their  discoveries.  Sheets  of  paper 
with  a  space  for  an  illustration  and  two  or  three  lines  for 
a  printed  comment  were  made  available.  Some  children 
produced  only  one  or  two  sheets,  while  others  produced 
several.  The  sheets  were  stapled  together  with  covers  to 
make  booklets.  One  child  read  books  and  dictated  his 
information  to  the  teacher,  who  then  recorded  it  on  chart 
paper.  The  child  made  large  illustrations  to  go  with  the 
recorded  material. 

Other  children  showed  what  they  had  learned  by  mak¬ 
ing  Plasticine  models  and  paintings  or  writing  stories 
and  poems.  Some  imitated  the  way  spiders  moved  in 
gym  class. 

Not  all  children  worked  with  the  same  intensity  on 
the  topic  of  spiders,  although  all  were  involved  with  it 
to  some  degree.  Different  forms  of  writing/representing 
were  used.  Because  each  child  chose  the  methods  that 
best  suited  his  or  her  ideas,  not  all  children  used  all 
forms.  This  meant  that  the  teacher  had  to  keep  records 
(a  checklist)  of  the  forms  used  by  each  child. 

The  type  of  help  given  by  the  teacher  varied  from 
stage  to  stage  of  the  project.  At  the  writing/representing 
stage,  conversations  about  the  content  served  to  extend 
the  child’s  thinking.  At  other  times,  conversations 
between  teacher  and  student  focused  on  the  writing 
produced  -  what  was  clear  and  what  was  not.  This  was 
often  done  by  having  the  student  read  aloud  what  had 
been  written.  Student  work  was  also  displayed  on  walls 
and  tables  and  discussed  during  sharing  time. 
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Selected  References 

The  books  in  this  short  list  have  been  found  to  be  very 
useful  by  some  teachers  in  understanding  the  language- 
development  process  and  in  helping  the  growth  of  stu¬ 
dents’  writing  ability. 

Barnes,  Douglas.  From  Communication  to  Curriculum. 
Harmonds worth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1975. 

Barnes’s  aim  is  to  consider  communication  and  curricu¬ 
lum  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learner.  He  shows  the 
importance  of  oral  language  in  learning  and  he  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  pattern  of  communication  in  the  class  is 
influenced  by  the  teacher. 

Barnes  emphasizes  a  natural  method  of  learning,  in 
which  the  children  gradually  take  more  responsibility 
for  their  own  development.  Because  children  learn  from 
each  other,  he  suggests  that  having  the  children  work  in 
small  groups  is  a  valuable  technique.  He  makes  specific 
suggestions  on  how  to  set  up  small  groups  and  what  to 
expect  during  the  learning  process. 

Although  his  examples  are  mainly  drawn  from  the 
study  of  children  older  than  eleven,  there  are  many 
implications  for  classrooms  of  younger  children.  This 
book  will  be  of  most  use  to  teachers  who  are  interested 
in  a  detailed  analysis  of  how  children  can  learn  effectively 
through  the  use  of  language. 

Martin,  Nancy,  et  al.  Writing  and  Learning  Across  the 
Curriculum  11-16.  London:  Schools  Council  Publica¬ 
tions,  Ward  Lock  Educational,  1976. 

This  book  came  out  of  a  study  of  writing  across  the 
curriculum.  As  the  study  went  on,  the  focus  narrowed 
to  the  role  of  language  in  learning,  and  the  book’s  main 
contribution  is  in  this  area.  It  is  based  on  work  with 
teachers  of  all  curriculum  subjects. 

The  book  has  sections  on  the  development  of  writing 
abilities  and  the  importance  of  speech  for  the  development 
of  writing  ability,  and  on  understanding  information  and 
sharing  and  shaping  feelings.  According  to  the  authors, 
such  factors  as  the  writer’s  perception  of  self  and  audience, 
assessment,  and  everyday  language  are  all-important 
factors  in  the  development  of  writing  ability.  Because 
the  conclusions  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  children’s 
work,  there  are  many  useful  applications  for  teachers. 

Moffett,  James.  A  Student-Centered  Language-Arts  Cur¬ 
riculum,  Grades  K-13.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1968. 

Moffett’s  book  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  language  of 
learners  in  all  curriculum  areas.  Although  the  book  is 
divided  into  sections  (Grades  K-3,  4-6,  7-13)  for  con¬ 
venience,  the  learning  of  language  is  viewed  as  an 
integrated  continuum.  Because  the  learning  needs  of  the 
children  change,  the  organization  of  each  section  changes 
as  well.  Each  section  is  followed  by  a  review  of  what 
has  been  done  and  a  preview  of  what  is  to  come. 

The  activities  suggested  are  clearly  explained  and 
require  few  resources  not  immediately  available  in  a 
regular  classroom.  The  focus  is  on  the  children’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  language,  and  numerous  suggestions  are 
made  to  the  teacher  about  what  to  do  when  faced  with 
problems.  Children  respond  well  to  the  activities.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  practical  nature,  Moffett’s  book  will  be  of 
use  to  both  the  experienced  teacher  and  the  novice. 


Powell,  Brian.  Making  Poetry.  Toronto:  Collier  Macmillan, 
1973. 

Teachers  and  children  alike  will  enjoy  using  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  book.  Powell  believes  that  effective  writing 
comes  from  the  child’s  involvement  in  writing  about  a 
topic  that  seems  relevant  to  him  or  her,  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  exercises  reflect  this  point  of  view. 

Although  the  book  is  designed  for  use  with  children 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years  old,  many  of  the  activities 
can  be  adapted  for  use  with  younger  children.  The 
activities  are  clearly  explained  and  easy  to  use.  Many 
examples  of  insightful  writing  by  average  children 
are  given  to  illustrate  the  activities,  and  there  is  also 
a  section  showing  how  evaluation  can  be  used  as  a 
teaching  tool. 

Stibbs,  Andrew.  Assessing  Children’s  Language.  London: 
Ward  Lock  Educational,  1979. 

This  booklet  will  be  useful  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
learn  to  assess  children’s  language  more  effectively. 

The  booklet  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  the  first 
chapter,  Stibbs  describes  some  current  teaching  practices 
and  raises  some  practical  questions  about  them.  This 
leads  into  a  section  about  what  aspects  of  children’s 
language  need  to  be  assessed,  and  the  implications  this 
has  for  teaching.  In  the  third  chapter  he  discusses  his 
reservations  about  tests  and  examinations  and  suggests 
some  alternatives.  The  last  part  of  the  booklet  gives  a 
practical  demonstration  of  how  to  assess  children’s 
language,  particularly  their  written  language. 
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